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A  FKW  WORDS 

REGARDING 

AMERICAN  SHIPPING 


AMERICAN    SHIPPI'nG. 


The  subject  of  this  article  can  never  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  legislator,  the  statesman,  or  the  citizen  of  this 
country.  We  have  been  educated  with  the  idea  that  upon  a 
commerce  depends  in  some  measure  the  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try, and  that  the  strength  and  greatness  of  our  mercantile 
marine  is  an  indication  of  that  prosperity.  We  find  that  at  the 
present  time,  hardly  a  discussion  upon  political  economy,  in  any 
of  its  branches,  takes  place  without  a  reference  to  this  interest 
as  having  some  bearing  on  that  discussion,  and  it  maybe  as- 
serted that  there  seems  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  voice  in  de- 
precation of  the  present  condition  of  our  foreign  carrying  trade. 
The  record  of  its  once  splendid  rise  and  progress  is  cited,  but 
the  more  strikingly  to  illustrate  its  since  more  rapid  decline  and 
surrender,  and  the  deductions  made  from  the  latter,  and  remedies 
for  its  restoration,  are  as  opposite  as  the  theories  to  which  they 
are  forced  to  adapt  themselves,  and  as  utterly  at  variance,  as  the 
minds  which  form  them.  On  the  one  side  are  the  majority  of 
the  Protectionists,  who,  pointing  to  the  possibilities  indicated  by 
the  former  state  of  grandeur  and  supremacy  of  the  American 
shipping,  over  all  and  every  other  nation,  declare  that  its  pres- 
ent state  indicates  some  fatal  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  paternal 
government  to  foster  and  promote  this  interest,  which  now  de- 
mands measures  of  a  heroic  character  to  remedy  the  immense 
evils  of  its  decline  ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  is  found  the  active 
and  gallant  band  of  Free  Traders,  who  as  vigorously  and  per- 
sistently attribute  every  evil  to  the  restrictive  laws  of  the  United 
States,  asserting,  that  had  American  citizens  been  permitted  to 
buy  the  cheaper  vessels  of  other  nations'  production,  we  would 
have  been  able  to  retain  all  we  once  had,  and  to  have  maintained 
our  position  among  the  foremost  of  maritime  nations  ;  their 
remedy  is  total  abolition  and   repeal  of   our  navigation  laws. 

In  this  confusion  and  contradiction  of  ideas,  the  writer  has 
been  led  to  examine  the  facts  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  truths 
which  might  authorize  inferences  throwing  some  light  on  the 


exact  causes  which  have  produced  this  revolution,  and  possibly 
thus  indicate  when  and  how  the  remedy  is  to  be  applied.  He 
has  presumed  to  think  that  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  other 
business  men  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  this  examination,  and  he 
thinks  that  the  reader  will  at  least  obtain  a  measure  of  that  com- 
fort which  he  has  derived  in  a  full  survey  of  the  mournful  con- 
dition of  affairs,  from  all  points.  The  history  of  but  30  years 
covers  our  rise  to  the  point  of  1857,  when  American  ship- 
ping reached  its  culmination  and  represented  ffths  of  the  entire 
tonnage  entered  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  to  and  from 
foreign  countries,  and  it  also  records  the  decline  of  that  interest 
until  in  1881,  the  entries  of  American  tonnage  transported  in 
American  bottoms  were  only  ^^^ths  of  the  whole,  or  say  from  ^ 
to  less  than^.  Nor  is  this  the  worst  feature,  for  the  former  en- 
tries have  for  the  entire  tonnage  then  transported  but  4,800,000 
tons,  whilst  in  1881  the  same  character  of  transportation 
amounted  to  the  huge  sum  of  15,600,000  tons.  So  that  whilst 
the  trade  has  increased  325  per  cent.,  our  carrying  thereof  has 
actually  diminished  20  per  cent !  Let  us  see  who  has  benefitted 
by  this  change;  to  whom  has  this  vast  source  of  treasure,  re- 
garded as  our  own  natural  inheritance  passed  ?  The  following 
table  will  tell  us.  As  1857  has  been  referred  to,  we  will  take 
that  year,  and  1881,  as  the  basis  of  comparison. 

Tonnage  entered  at  all  American   Ports  to  and  from 
Foreign  Countries: 

In  1857.  Ik  1881. 

American Tons,  3,482,000  Tons,  2,900,000 

British 967,000  8,458,000 

German 201,500  1,172,500 

Norwegian  and  Sweden 19,300  1,035,000 

Italian 15,300  658,900 

French 29,400  304,860 

Belgian 12,300  274,500 

Spanish 66,800  277,200 

Austrian 1,300  195,900 

Russian 1,500  92,400 

Dutch 10,800  120,500 

Danish 9,900  67,000 

All  others 25,000  55,CKX) 

Total Tons,  4,842,100  Tons,  15,611,700 

These  figures  tell  a  remarkable  story,  and,  when  looked  at 
by  themselves,  seem  calculated  to  make  us,  as  a  nation,  ashamed. 
What !  every  other  nation  increased — not  one  less  than  500  per 


cent,  increase — and  from  that  up  to  2000  per  cent.,  and  the 
United  States  less  in  tonnage  by  about  15  per  cent?  Is  it  so, 
that  we  have  been  outstripped  by  every  other  nation  in  this  race 
for  supremacy.'*  Can  any  one  who  knows  this  nation  and  under- 
stands its  restless  energy,  its  untiring  assiduity,  and  pursuit  of 
every  device  and  cunning  invention,  whereby  labor  can  be  saved 
or  best  applied,  and  production  improved,  for  a  moment  believe 
that  we  have  been  surpassed  in  anything  which  depends  on 
genius  or  workmanship,  by  another  nation,  and  in  fact,  all 
nations?  It  is  impossible.  Let  us  look  closer,  and  again  scru- 
tinize facts  to  elicit  their  secret.  Perhaps  a  glance  at  the  exact 
character  of  the  vessels,  and  the  changes  which  they  exhibit, 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  apparent  enigma. 

Vessels  and  their  Nationality  engaged  in  Foreign  Trade  of  U.  S. 


Nation. 


United  States . . 

British 

French 

German 

Dutch 

Nor.  and  Swed, 

Italian 

Spanish 

Austrian 

Russian 

Danish 

All  others 

Totals.... 


Ships. 
1857       1881 


1,643       428 
107    1,268 

7        17 


97 
7 
9 
4 
8 
I 
I 


133 

52 

126 

10 

5 
12 

14 
19 


1,895  2,084 


Barks. 

1857      1881 


i,oii      647 

214  2,741 
328 


12 

172 

25 

43 
24 
12 

5 
5 


941 
120 
,929 

993 
172 

259 
147 

181 


[,540  8,468 


Brigs. 
1857      1881 


,077 
615 

33 
130 

25 


Total  Sail. 
1857      1881 


328 
,020 

91  1 
392 

75 


40  430 

63  176 

22  125 

1  63 

2  17 

77  226 


2,085  2,943 


3,731  1,403 
936  5^029 
52  436 
399  1,466 
57  247 
92  2,485 
91  1,179 
42   302 

7  334 

8  178 

105      426 


5,520  13,485 


Steamers. 
1857     1881 


27 
27 
3 
4 
6 
o 
o 
2 
o 
o 
o 
o 


35 

.274 

33 

44 

n 

9 
12 

51 
I 


69  1,559 


Of  the  total  quantity  carried  6,902,800  Tons  were  by  sail, 
and  8,727,700       "       "      "steam. 


Here  are  facts  well  worthy  of  consideration,  for  they  go  far 
to  change  the  prevalent  opinions  expressed  on  the  subject.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  the  conviction  of  most  people,  that  the  loss  of  our 
carrying  trade  is  largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  the  change  which 
has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  from  wooden  sail  to  iron 
steam  vessels — and  that  our  tariff  laws  so  increased  the  cost  of 
this  latter  class  of  vessels  to  us,  that  other  nations,  free  from 
those  causes,  have  been  able  to  gain  the  market  from  us.  These 
figures  show  something  very  different  from  that — for  surely 
none  of  these  assertions  can  be   maintained  with  reference  to 


building  sailing  vessels  of  wood.  The  cost  of  construction  of  this 
class  of  vessel  is  less  to-day  in  the  United  States  than  it 
was  in  1858,  and  bears  the  same  relative  cost  to  that  of  the 
wooden  vessels  of  other  nations  as  it  did  at  the  time  when  we, 
by  their  means,  gained  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean,  and  yet 
these  figures  tell  us  plainly  that  we  have  surrendered  even  the 
carrying  trade  done  by  wooden  vessels.  Nor,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  this  portion  any  insignificant  share  of  it — the  sailing  vessels 
carried  over  44  per  cent  of  the  whole — and  this  portion  was  an 
increase  over  the  whole  tonnage  of  '57  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 
Nor  has  iron  anything  to  do  with  this,  for  of  the  whole  number 
of  vessels,  13,485,  but  703  ships  and  759  barks  were  iron,  say 
together  1,462  in  all.  To  the  number  of  American  vessels  above 
specified,  should  be  added  a  class  peculiar  to  themselves  viz:  the 
three  masted  schooners,  which,  although  largely  employed  in 
coasting,  are  yet  capable  of  being  employed  in  foreign  trade. 
These  number  365,  so  that  the  actual  condition  of  the  sailing 
craft  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  is  in  number,  all  told,  1,768,  as  against  3,731  in  1857.  It 
being  possible  that  this  result  could  take  place  without  a  nec- 
essary diminution  in  the  building,  let  us  look  at  this  feature 
and  see  whether  it  accords.  In  the  five  years  from  1853  to 
1857,  the  tonnage  built  on  the  New  England  Coast  was  1,275,412 
tons,  whilst  from  1877  to  1881  the  same  source  produced  but 
338,114  tons.  The  same  relative  figures  apply  to  the  other  ship 
building  sources.  The  "Entire  Seaboard"  (which  includes  all 
other  than  North-east)  produced  in  the  five  years,  i853-'57 
1,971,056   tons,   and    in   those   of  i877-'8i  but  631,502  tons. 

The  conclusion  therefore  is  absolutely  established,  that  we 
have  both  surrendered  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  foreign 
ports  done  by  steamers,  and  as  well  that  conveyed  by  sail,  that 
other  nations  have  found  it  to  their  interest  and  profit  to  con- 
tinue the  employment  of  wooden  sail  ships  and  that  the  number 
which  found  such  employment  in  this  country  increased  from 
5,520  to  13,485  in  number,  whilst  our  own  diminished  from  3,731 
to  1,768. 

It  is  also  equally  evident  and  positive,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
relative  cost  of  American  wooden  vessels  remains  the  same,  in 
comparison  with  foreign  construction,  as  it  was  when  we  shot 
ahead  of  all  others  and  gained  the  supremacy,  the  diminution 
cannot  be  attributed  at  all  to  any  tariff  laws  whatever  as  having 
had  any  direct  bearing  on  that  result.   What  other  cause  then  re- 


mains  to  which  to  attribute  the  result  ?  Why  plainly  because 
''''other  nations  have  been  able  to  run  and  manage  their  vessels  at  a 
cheaper  expense  than  we  could"  or  to  state  it  in  another  way,  the 
labor,  as  well  as  the  capital,  formerly  employed  in  running  ves- 
sels for  the  profits  of  their  earnings,  has  found  greater  compen- 
sation and  better  return  in  other  channels,  and  with  this  discov- 
ery the  ship  building  has  diminished  and  ceased  to  correspond- 

This  conclusion,  therefore,  establishes  certain  causes  and 
effects  which  it  will  be  wise  to  ponder  upon.  The  first  of  these 
is,  that  this  is  not  only  not  the  effect  of  our  navigation  laws,  or 
of  any  restrictive  laws  whatever  existing,  but  is  the  normal, 
natural  and  inevitable  result  of  "Free  Trade."  What  has  been 
the  condition  of  our  foreign  carrying  trade,  opened  by  our 
reciprocity  treaties  and  entirely  unprotected  by  any  provisions  of 
any  nature  whatever,  but  "  Free  Trade?  "  And  the  result  is,  those 
nations  who  can  command  the  cheapest  labor  and  most  economical 
food  and  expenses,  drive  the  better  paid  and  fed  to  the  wall,  and 
they  are  compelled  to  surrender  the  industry,  or,  what  is  the 
same  in  result,  they  abandon  the  poorer  paid  labor  for  the 
higher  paid,  and  the  former  perishes.  Bear  in  mind,  the  writer 
is  not  attempting  to  pass  upon  the  issue  of  this  line  of  sequences, 
nor  upon  any  collateral  considerations  for  the  moment ;  he  is 
simply  showing  what  seem  to  be  undeniable  deductions  from 
facts,  and  the  second  of  these  seems  as  incontrovertible  as  the 
first,  viz  :  that  the  remedy  proposed  by  a  great  many  able  and 
practical  men,  of  "  free  ships,"  is  utterly  futile  to  remedy  the 
evils  which  have  been  shown  to  have  produced  the  effect  of  the 
loss  of  our  shipping. 

If  it  be  impossible  for  Americans  to  manage  and  run  their 
ships  at  as  economical  a  rate  as  other  nations  just  so  long  as 
other  nations  enjoy  every  other  equal  privilege,  so  long  will  it 
be  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  the  vessels.  First  cost  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this,  and  even  a  much  less  cost 
would  in  the  course  of  time  be  nullified  and  counterbalanced  by 
this  burden  of  running  expenses.  How  entirely  inadequate  then 
would  be  the  sole  remedy  of  furnishing  vessels  at  the  same  first 
cost.  It  is  equally  true  that  American  ship  owners  are  further 
overweighted  by  all  the  other  evils  of  taxation,  unequal  regula- 
tions, consular  exactions,  and  that  far  greater  one  of  unequal 
cost  of  the  use  of  capital,  but  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
if  one  and  all  of  these  be  removed,  the  prime  one  still  remains, 
sufficient,  as    we   have  seen,  to  completely  handicap  us  in  the 


branch  wherein  we  thought  we  had  advantages  sufficient  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  The  past  twenty  years  have  shown  that 
all  being  placed  on  a  plane  of  equality  in  competition,  until 
American  shipmasters  are  educated  into  the  entire  economy  of 
living  Mnd  expenditure  with  which  the  masters  of  the  cheapest 
paid  nation  are  content,  and  the  pay  and  food  of  their  crews  are 
reduced  to  the  same  level  as  Italians,  Austrians,  Swedes  and 
Norwegians,  it  is  and  will  be  quite  useless  to  enter  the  arena  of 
foreign  carrying  trade,  even  though  his  ships  be  given  to  him. 

Now  let  there  be  no  disguise  about  the  issue  thus  presented. 
Those  who  rank  themselves  as  "  Free  Traders,"  when  led  to  this 
point  of  the  argument,  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  its  truthfulness, 
and  declare  that  this  state  of  things  is  desirable.  "  If  we  cannot 
"  do  the  work  as  cheaply  as  other  nations,  let  other  nations  do 
"  it  for  us  ;  it  is  a  saving  to  us,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  you  can 
"  educate  our  people  to  the  desired  level ;  when  they  find  the 
"  industry  going  entirely  away  they  will  be  driven  to  find  reme- 
"  dies  to  preserve  it."  Nor  this  alone.  Its  proper  corollary 
moves  and  is  uttered  with  it.  Now  they  cast  aside  all  the  mask  of 
sorrow;  it  is  no  longer  a  national  calamity,  or  any  calamity. 
"  Who  wants  to  see  the  American  flag  flying?"  sneeringly  utters 
a  morning  paper  edited  by  a  naturalized  foreigner.  And  it  is 
echoed  by  others  of  the  fraternity.  The  lack  of  proper  navy 
yards  and  a  navy  is  commented  on  only  to  recommend  that  we 
"  do  as  other  (3d  and  4th  rate)  nations  do,  buy  our  navy  of  Great 
"Britain."  '*  We  do  not  want  any  navy  yards."  The  lack  of 
ship  building  establishments  is  attributed  to  our  not  allowing 
American  citizens  to  buy  their  ships  from  the  cheapest  source, 
regardless  of  every  fact  disconnected  with  first  cost,  and  as  well 
of  the  enormous  capital  required  to  create  the  huge  factories 
from  which  alone  these  cheaper  productions  can  emanate,  and 
which  their  respective  governments  aided  so  largely  in  estab- 
lishing. And  when  one  man  with  restless  energy  and  at  the  fre- 
quent risk  of  his  whole  life's  accumulations,  succeeds  in  creating 
one  such  establishment,  every  proposal  from  which  he  can  pos- 
sibly derive  aid  is  hooted  out  of  sight  as  corruption  not  to  borne 
for  a  moment. 

This  is  no  exaggeration,  as  every  fair  minded  man  must 
admit.  And  the  writer  would  fain  do  justice,  even  to  those 
whose  views  he  cannot,  as  an  American  citizen,  bring  into 
accord  with  his  own.  He  is  seeking  to  present  the  issue  barely 
— deprived  of  the  adventitious  aids  these  gentlemen  seek  to  give 


7 

their  theories  by  trying  to  appear  to  be  aiming  at  some  patriotic 
end.  In  argument  it  will  be  found  that  when  faced  with  the 
facts  they  fly  to  generalizations,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  re- 
sults as  flowing  from  causes  for  which  they  have  no  proofs,  ex- 
cept that  such  results  may  have  occurred  under  an  anomalous 
state  of  affairs  in  no  degree  applicable  or  running  parallel  to  those 
of  the  United  States.  As  plainly  as  it  can  be  stated,  Protec- 
tionists proceed  on  the  theory  that  the  establishment  and  pro- 
gress of  all  essential  industries  within  our  own  borders  whereby 
we  are  made  entirely  independent  of  every  other  nation,  is  of 
far  greater  value  intrinsically  to  this  nation  than  a  larger  recip- 
rocal trade,  whereby  we  are  made  dependent  on  other  nations, 
and  at  their  mercy  both  as  to  prices  and  quantities  of  our  sup- 
plies of  absolute  necessities  and  comforts. 

This  is  the  dividing  line  between  those  who  seek  for  their 
country's  good  first,  and  those  who  profess  to  seek  for  the 
good  of  mankind  regardless  of  their  country's  good.  It  may 
be  well  questioned  whether  the  first  will  not  be  the  true  means 
of  attaining  the  greater  end,  and  also  whether  the  latter  may 
not  lose  everything  in  forgetting  their  nearest  and  chief  duty. 
It  has  been  stated  by  a  prominent  lecturer,  that  the  annals  of 
history  fail  to  present  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  effect 
of  restrictive  laws  than  in  the  present  status  of  American  ship- 
ping. I  think,  in  view  of  the  facts  herein  cited,  in  reply  it 
may  be  said,  a  more  startling  and  convincing  proof  of  the 
eff'ect  of  "Free  Trade"  upon  a  single  industry  to  which  it 
was  admitted,  cannot  be  imagined  than  its  effect  upon  our 
shipping  interest.  And  so  long  as  cause  continues  to  pro- 
duce effect  in  this  world,  so  certain  is  it  that  every  industry  to 
which  the  world  has  free  access  therein,  will  the  cheapest  pro- 
ducer crowd  the  higher  paid  laborer  and  his  employer  out  of 
existence.  It  may  be  to  the  interest  of  mankind  that  this  should 
happen,  but  I  respectfully  maintain  that  it  may  not  be  at  all  to 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizen  laborers. 

But  I  have  spoken  of  comfort  to  be  derived  from  a  survey 
of  all  the  points  connected  with  this  subject.  We  have  seen 
that  American  capital  has  been  withdrawn  from  this  class  of  in- 
vestment and  sought  others.  Let  any  American  look  carefully 
through  the  valuable  tables  of  the  world's  industries  contained 
in  "Mulhall's  Balance  Sheet  of  the  World,"  and  the  more  de- 
tailed ones  of  ''  Spofford's  American  Almanac,"  he  will  not  feel 
any   despondence  because   of  our  national    position,   however 


the  one  interest  of  our  shipping  has  declined.  He  will  see  that 
since  the  point  at  which  this  decline  became  marked,  we  have 
by  no  means  been  an  idle  nation.  In  despite  of  the  gigantic 
war,  absorbing  all  our  thoughts  and  apparently  demanding 
more  than  all  our  resources,  we  have  built  the  enormous  extent 
of  62,451  miles  of  railroads,  requiring  over  3000  millions  of 
dollars  capital,  and  that  we  now  possess  nearly,  if  not  quite 
100,000  miles  altogether,  costing  over  5000  millions.  This  one 
class  of  investment  has  been  so  absolutely  necessary  to  us  from 
every  point  of  consideration,  that  it  has  most  properly  taken  a 
pre-eminent  place  in  the  mind  of  every  capitalist.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  find  any  one,  with  means  of  any  extent,  a  large  portion 
of  which  is  not  invested  in  some  way  connected  with  railways. 

And  its  annual  dividends  and  payments  of  interest  form 
but  a  very  small  share  of  the  incalculable  benefits  conferred 
thereby  on  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  what  this  extent  of  roads  rep- 
resents. Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined  with  their  com- 
plex and  apparently  multiplied  system,  only  have  about  18,000 
miles  altogether.  It  is  amusing  to  notice  the  self-complacency 
with  which  Mulhall  compares  the  two  systems  and  shows  that 
although  Great  Britain's  system  of  railways  cost  more,  they 
pay  better  in  dividends,  by  a  comparison  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penses/^r  mile.  What  the  value  of  such  a  deduction  is,  is  certain- 
ly not  obvious,  for  any  comparison  between  the  two  seems 
absurd,  the  one  with  a  total  of  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants  re- 
quires and  must  travel  over  an  area  only  to  be  spanned  and 
served  by  100,000  miles  of  road,  whilst  the  other  with  35,000,000 
requires  only  18,000  mile§;  of  course,  it  is  self-evident  that 
under  this  latter  state  of  things  their  rails  must  have  an  enor- 
mous disproportion  of  receipts  per  mile,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  but  it  is  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  infinitely  greater  value  conferred  on  the  nation  at  large 
that  this  interest  must  be  regarded. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  extent  of  distance  to  which 
wheat  can  be  carted  is  150  miles,  after  which  its  first  cost  of 
production  will  be  absorbed  by  the  expense  of  transportation. 
This  would  therefore  represent  an  area  covered  by  a  circle  of 
300  miles  in  diameter  as  the  limit  of  market  possible  without 
railways,  whilst  it  can  be  conveyed  even  at  full  rates,  1500, miles 
by  rail,  and  thus  a  market  of  an  area  of  a  circle  of  3,000  miles 
in  diameter  is  given  by  railways.     The  comparison  is  as  90,000 
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square  miles  to  9,000,000  square  miles,  or  as  increasing  the 
market  100  fold,  by  means  of  rail. 

It  is  this  that  induces  the  emigrant  to  go  to  the  remote 
west  and  cultivate  its  virgin  fields,  for  thus  he  can  get  a  re- 
munerative value  for  his  production;  so  to  some  comparable 
degree  is  the  manufacturer  benefitted,  for  it  enables  him  to  com- 
mand the  markets  of  the  whole  continent.  When  we  realize 
that  the  total  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  are  es- 
timated at  9000  millions  of  dollars  in  value,  and  the  manufac- 
tures at  6000  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  together  a  total  of 
15,000  millions  of  dollars,  if  this  value  has  been  increased  but 
50  per  cent,  instead  of  probably  doubled  and  trebled  by  the  fa- 
cilities of  transportation,  the  annual  return  to  the  nation  would 
pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  roads  every  year,  what  possible 
comparison  can  be  instituted  between  a  sum  of  money  thus  in- 
vested and  the  same  sum  invested  at  the  same  time  in  shipping, 
even  by  Great  Britain.  The  same  authors  give  us  other  statis- 
tics also  showing  where  our  money  has  been  required,  and  has 
gone.  Mulhall  says  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  history  a 
parallel  to  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  the  last  ten 
years.  He  says  this  actual  increase  of  American  industry  was 
2,625  millions  of  dollars,  whereas  the  maximum  among 
European  nations,  that  of  Great  Britain  was  only  1,635  millions. 

The  increase  in  certain  products  were  as  follows  : 

1870,  1880.  Increase. 

Iron  Ore, Tons,  4,500,000  9,500,000             no  per  cent. 

Copper  Ore 12,700  20,300              60         " 

Coal, 33,000,000  55,000,000              66         " 

Petroleum Gals.  42, 000, 000  860,000,000  2000         " 

Taking — in  globo — all  the  mining  industries  of  the  world — 
the  United  States  represents  ^6  ;  Great  Britain,  ■7>Z\  3-nd  other 
nations,  31  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  these  ten  years,  from  '72  to  '81  inclusive,  there  were  lo- 
cated for  homestead  settlements  on  the  public  lands,  51,131,464 
acres,  and  to  prepare  this  for  cultivation  requires  no  inconsider- 
able expenditure. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  requirements  for  capital  in  this 
march  of  progress  in  our  interior,  has  been  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  speedy  withdrawal  of  any  which  lay  unremuner- 
ative  or  even  threatened  to,  and  if  its  transfer  has  been  at- 
tended with  great  national  gain,  we  have  no  reason  to  regret  it, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  whilst  from  a  national  point  of 


view  this  may  be  deduced,  the  suffering  to  those  whose  whole 
living  and  ability  is  involved  in  the  industry  thus  passing  away 
is  none  the  less  acute,  nor  the  less  entitled  to  consideration, 
Consistency,  at  least,  demands  that  no  system  of  governmental 
legislation  or  action  shall  operate  to  the  individual  benefit  or 
injury  of  any  one  or  any  class  of  industries.  So  far  as  possible 
and  practicable  all  such  regulations  should  be  uniform.  If  the 
system  is  to  be  protective,  in  order  to  establish  and  promote  in- 
dustries whereby  the  national  welfare  will  be  advanced,  then  all 
important  industries  should  be  embraced  within  its  scope  and 
operation.  It  is  of  this  present  inequality  of  which  those  en- 
gaged in  shipping,  both  as  shipbuilders  and  as  ship  agents,  com- 
plain. They  declare  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
permitted  that  portion  engaged  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade 
not  only  to  remain  unprotected  nnd  unaided,  but  by  every  pro- 
cess possible  the  world  has  been  invited  to  enter  into  competi- 
tion, and  thus  the  present  disastrous  result  has  been  brought 
about.  They  contrast  this  condition  of  that  portion  of  shipping 
in  foreign  trade  with  the  balance  of  shipping  in  home  trade  as 
a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  results  of  protection,  and  its  op- 
posite, of  freedom  to  the  world. 
Let  us  look  again  at  figures. 

'The  American  Tonnage  engaged  in  Coasting  Trade, 

Sail.  Steam. 

In   1857,  was  about 1,696,600  640,000 

In   1881,      **         **    1,446,000  1,200.000 

Whilst  the  sail  has  diminished  slightly,  say  10  per  cent, 
steam  has  largely  increased,  being  doubled.  The  same  relative 
decadence  has  therefore,  by  no  means,  taken  place  in  this  por- 
tion of  our  shipping,  as,  by  all  statisticians,  every  ton  of  steam 
is  equal  to  5  of  sail,  this  increase  represents  a  very  much  greater 
increase  of  capacity  for  carrying.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  longest  route  of  these  trades  rarely  exceeds  5  days,  and  the 
great  majority  may  be  performed  within  2  days,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  capacity  represents  a  great  many  millions  of  tons  per 
annum,  and  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  utmost  demands 
of  this  class  of  our  carrying  trade  is  fully  and  satisfactorily 
supplied  by  our  own  people.  The  competition  which  all  classes 
of  our  interior  and  coastwise  water  routes  have  to  encounter 
from  the  railroads,  renders  it  certain  that  no  improper  nor  ex- 
orbitant rates  of  freight  have  been  or  can  be  exacted. 

Hence  there  can  be  no  plea  advanced,  as  to  any   benefit 
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reasonably  to  be  expected  from  opening  this  field  to  foreign 
competition.  It  is  therefore  quite  common  to  hear  the  advo- 
cates for  free  ships  voluntarily  limit  their  demand  to  the  foreign 
trade.  But  why  ?  If  "  no  national  evil  can  be  created  by  allow- 
ing us  to  buy  ships  wherever  they  can  be  obtained  cheapest  " — 
if  "  the  possession  of  such  cheap  vessels  will  be  the  means  of 
creating  ship-building  '  plants ',  and  the  decline  prevented," 
would  not  similar  causes  produce  similar  results,  always  ?  It 
is  self-evident  that  the  assertions  are  not  conscientiously  be- 
lieved ;  they  know  full  well  that  to  allow  our  markets  to  be 
flooded  with  the  cheap  productions  of  Great  Britain,  will  be  to 
sap  the  remaining  citadel  of  this  interest,  and  it  would  not  be 
many  years  before  this  portion  would  follow  the  other.  But  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  will  not  be  in  this  generation 
that  a  proposal  to  abolish  our  Navigation  Laws  will  be  seriously 
entertained,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  well  knows  the  spirit  of  the  people 
when  he  predicts  utter  ruin  to  the  party  which  proposes  its 
corollary  of  "duty  for  revenue  only." 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the  same  protection 
cannot  be  extended  to  our  foreign  shipping  that  is  and  will  be 
continued  to  home  trade,  yet  let  it  be  seen  and  admitted  that 
under  the  latter  we  have  nothing  to  be  desired  in  connection  with 
it  whilst  the  reverse  is  the  case  as  to  the  former,  and  its  immense 
difference  is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  a  similar  protection  or 
of  something  equivalent.  Is  this  latter  possible  ?  Is  it  practi- 
cal ?  Is  it  desirable  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  will  be 
forced  upon  our  Legislators.  It  is  for  them  to  answer  and  solve 
the  problem.  The  writer's  principal  aim  in  this  article  has  been 
to  show  that  it  is  a  palpable  error  to  attribute  the  decline  of  our 
shipping  to  any  tariff  or  navigation  laws,  and  also  to  show  that  the 
remedy  of  permitting  the  purchase  and  registry  of  foreign  built 
ships  will  in  no  effectual  degree  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  for  certainly  if  the  evils  arise  from  far  more  important 
causes  than  the  first  cost  of  the  vessel,  no  change  of  the  latter 
will  help  us  until  all  the  former  be  removed. 

Before  the  subject  is  left,  permit  me  to  record  some  observa- 
tions on  the  steam  branch  of  the  subject,  which,  after  all,  will  un- 
questionably constitute  the  most  important  factor  in  the  future 
problem  to  be  solved  in  this  connection.  Although  it  has  been 
shown  that  sailing  vessels  still  constitute  no  unimportant  part  of 
the  fleet  employed  on  the  ocean  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned, 
it  would  be  a  great  error  not  to  see  that  the  day  is  fast  approach- 
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ingwhen  practically  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  will  be 
done  by  steam.  No  part  of  the  world  is  now  so  far  distant  that  it 
cannot  be  reached  by  steamships,  and  the  propeller  and  compound 
engines  are  the  means  by  which  the  carrying  trade  even  to  these 
remote  points  can  be  done  remuneratively.  But  here  we  have 
a  requirement  of  ^'  capital  2iudi  its  use  at  the  cheapest  rate  of  in- 
terest "  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  will  have  been  noticed 
that  in  1881  Great  Britain  had  running  to  this  country  1,274 
steamers  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  2,548,000  tons,  valued 
then  at  $300,000,000.  These  steamers  alone  represented  the  en- 
tire value  of  the  largest  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  ever  owned 
by  the  United  States  of  every  kind  and  character,  and  represent- 
ed double  the  value  of  the  largest  amount  of  tonnage  the  United 
States  ever  had  in  the  foreign  trade.  Since  then  she  has  turned 
out  an  enormous  fleet  of  steam  vessels;  and  in  February,  1882, 
she  had  afloat  3,109  sea  going  steamers  w^ith  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  5,838,888  tons,  worth  $600,000,000.  This  is  her  invest- 
ment in  this  line  of  trade,  and  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  all 
paying  her  a  large  return  ;  not  at  all.  If  an  average  of  6  per 
cent,  can  be  obtained  it  is  deemed  an  entire  success,  and  the 
bonds  or  debentures  upon  which  money  is  borrowed  to  float 
these  ventures  are  readily  placed  at  an  average  of  4  per  cent. 
In  view  of  the  much  greater  rate  of  interest  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  country,  especially  in  the  years  between  i860  and 
i877,howunreasonableto  have  expected  capital  to  remain  in  com- 
petition with  such  low  rates  as  prevailed  in  Great  Britain.  And 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  employment  in  the  greater 
needs  of  internal  development,  how  impossible  it  would  have 
been  to  have  obtained  any  amount  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  establish  even  decent  competition.  Nor  even  here  has 
the  difference  in  cost  had  any  sensible  operation  in  preventing 
American  capitalists  from  investing.  Every  one  at  all  familiar 
with  the  resource  found  effectual  in  our  late  war  called  the 
"  whitewashing  process,"  knows  that  it  is  now  equally  available 
to  any  one  desiring  to  buy  and  run  a  foreign  built  vessel.  It 
consists  in  getting  an  Englishman  to  buy  the  English  built  ves- 
sel, receive  her  entire  cost  from  the  American  as  a  loan,  give  in 
return  a  mortgage  on  the  vessel,  with  full  power  of  attorney  to 
do  all  that  the  owner  can,  and  place  the  American  in  possession. 
The  "mortgagee"  in  possession,  has  full  power  and  control  of 
the  vessel-  This  is  in  actual  operation  at  this  moment  in  every 
case  where  any  American  has  found  special  need  and  lucrative 
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employment  for  a  vessel  of  foreign  build  ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  and  believed  that  if  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were 
changed  and  Americans  permitted  to  buy  foreign  built  vessels, 
not  a  vessel  would  be  bought,  because  at  this  moment  the  need  of 
such  a  vessel  is  felt,  but  would  be  purchased  only  by  such  persons 
as  might  be  credulous  enough  to  deem  that  there  must  be  some 
value  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  so  studiously 
withheld  heretofore. 

But  it  will  not  be  of  any  practical  value  to  reinstate  Amer- 
ican shipping  until  the  time  is  reached  that  it  can  be  plainly 
demonstrated  that  there  is  profit  to  our  people  in  owning  and 
running  steamships.  When  that  time  is  present  it  will  be 
found  that  simultaneous  therewith  American  ship  building 
will  be  on  hand  to  supply  the  demand.  At  this  very  time  of 
depression  wherever  by  limited  trials  a  route  has  been  found 
to  offer  a  remuneration  worthy  of  the  investment,  ships  have  been 
and  are  being  built  here ;  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  the  writer 
as  to  why  such  ships  had  been  built  here  instead  of  being  bought 
of  Great  Britain,  tlie  reply  was  that  the  American  ship  was  built 
of  better  material,  was  better  finished,  and  worth  all  the  diff"er- 
ence  of  15  per  cent,  in  her  durability  and  satisfactory  wear.  The 
writer  has  failed  to  find  any  ground  for  belief  that  the  ability 
and  right  to  purchase  vessels  built  abroad  will  be  effectual  to  at 
all  remedy  those  causes,  to  which  alone  the  present  state  of  our 
shipping  is  due,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  first  cost  has 
but  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  result.  To  what,  then,  are 
we  to  look  for  a  revival  of  this  interest.  This  is  a  question 
which"  can  only  be  answered  by  the  voice  of  the  entire  people. 

If  by  means  of  protection,  or  through  its  greater  demand,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  great  general  prosperity,  this  nation  continues 
to  pay  and  feed  its  laborinc^  classes  higher  and  better  than  other 
nations,  just  s  )  long  will  seafaring  be  forsaken  by  those  who 
would  seek  that  life,  but  find  themselves  better  paid  elsewhere. 
If  by  any  means  this  one  industry  can  be  raised  to  the  general 
level  then  it  will  prosper  with  the  rest  ;  but  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  if  all  the  others  are  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  poorer 
paid  and  fed  that  then  this  industry  would  arise.  It  is  not  likely 
that  in  a  state  of  general  depression  and  peril,  as  would  have  to 
be  the  case  to  bring  about  so  radical  a  change,  enterprise  could 
be  aroused  with  reference  to  an  industry  long  abandoned  and 
neglected. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  this  nation  has  prospered  under  a  sys- 
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tern  of  protection  ;  that  it  is  now  committed  to  that  system ; 
that  it  has  deemed  it  to  the  national  advantage  to  make  duties 
on  certain  articles  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  so  that  the  home 
production  could  be  stimulated  and  the  control  thus  be  kept  out 
of  the  hands  of  foreigners — if  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
within  proper  limits  such  a  system  results  to  the  general  benefit^ 
then  certainly  this  industry  of  shipping  and  ship  building  is  en- 
titled to  cry  out  for  aid  by  government  action  ;  not  legislation, 
whereby  the  home  production  is  to  be  still  further  depressed,  but 
action  which  bears  a  correspondence  to  the  action  heretofore 
adopted  with  reference  to  other  industries.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  iron  industries  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  fostered  by 
a  duty  virtually  prohibiting  a  foreigner  from  any  participation 
or  access  to  our  market,  and  the  ship  building  industries  of 
Maine  be  totally  neglected  ?  Certainly  not.  How  are  foreigners 
to  be  kept  out  of  this  industry  ?  It  having  been  demonstrated 
that  the  ship  building  depends  entirely  on  the  remunerative  em- 
ployment of  ships,  and  it  having  been  equally  made  evident 
that  the  free  competition  of  all  nations  in  our  carrying  trade 
destroys  the  possibility  of  this  interest  being  remunerative  to 
us,  it  seems  to  be  a  logical  conclusion  that  the  protection  to  this 
industry  can  only  be  by  shutting  out  the  foreign  competition, 
and  this  can  only  be  by  "differential  duties."  The  writer's  ob- 
ject in  this  article  is  not  to  advocate  measures,  he  simply  seeks 
to  draw  correct  conclusions.  And  one  of  these  which  he  has 
aimed  at  is,  that  there  is  no  protection  which  will  be  effectual  in 
reinstating  promptly  our  shipping  short  of  differential  duties. 
If  to  this  were  added  the  right  to  buy  foreign  built  ships  for  a 
period  of  say  two  years,  even  that  brief  period  would  witness  a 
very  different  state  of  things  from  that  exhibited  by  the  foregoing 
tables  of  our  carrying  trade,  and  without  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chase the  result  would  be  most  marked  to  the  American  ship- 
ping. Certainly,  this  suggestion  is  an  heroic  remedy,  but  it  is  the 
only  effectual  one.  Beyond  this  we  have  calmly  to  wait  the  dev- 
elopment of  the  nation's  genius.  It  may  be  and  would  be 
aided  by  removing  taxation  on  capital  thus  employed,  and 
other  vexatious  legislation  (which  is  largely  being  done), 
and  by  limited  government  aid  of  money  to  build 
vessels,  &c.  ;  but  the  abandonment  of  this  class  of 
investment  indicates  causes  deeper  than  those  just  named, 
which  have  been  on  operation.  It  may  be  that  American 
ingenuity   may   find   an    entering    wedge   in    vessels   built   for 
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special  service,  such  as  steamers  built  exclusively  for  mail  and 
passengers — constructed  solely  for  absolute  safety,  comfort  and 
speed — such  vessels  under  American  management  would  com- 
mand passengers  to  whom  the  difference  in  price  would  be  no 
consideration.  So  freighting  vessels  peculiarly  adapted  to  carry- 
ing grain  and  other  special  classes  of  cargo  may  be  devised,  but 
it  will  only  be  by  some  such  ingenuity  that  any  advantage  can 
possibly  be  obtained  over  our  British  competitors,  in  a  race  in 
which  they  have  already  so  overpowering  a  start.  The  writer 
presents  his  views  with  diffidence,  but  desires  to  awaken  intel- 
ligent and  impartial  consideration  of  the  wliole  subject. 

A.  FOSTER  HIGGINS. 
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